Media Literacy Education: 

No Longer a Curriculum Option 

by David L. Martinson 


When he saw the blood, it was as 
though he had drunk a deep draught 
of savage passion. Instead of turning 
away, he fixed his eyes upon the scene 
and drank in all its frenzy. ... He 
watched and grew hot with excitement, 
and when he left, .. .he carried away 
with him a diseased mind which would 
leave him no peace. 

Is this passage the reflection of a men- 
fal healfh professional affer examining a 
person exposed fo excessive amounfs of 
felevision violence? The words of a dis- 
fraughf parenf describing fhe anfisocial 
behavior of a child who fhaf parenf believes 
spenf foo many hours "playing" violenf 
video games? The expressions of a law en- 
forcemenf official frying to explain the lat- 
est incident in which a seemingly normal 
teenager felt the urge to bring a weapon to 
school? 

Not at all. St. Augustine wrote these 
words to describe the experience of a young 
friend pressured info affending a gladiafor 
fighf. Augustine's friend enfered fhe arena 
againsf his will and "was defermined fo 
have nofhing fo do wifh fhese afrocifies" 
(Bok 1998, 30). However, he could nof block 
ouf fhe sounds of fhe crowd and fempfafion 
overcame him. As a resulf (Bok 1998, 30): 

He opened his eyes, and his soul 
was stabbed with a wound more piti- 
fully than the man whose fall had 


drawn the roar of excitement from the 
crowd. The din had pierced his ears and 
forced him to open his eyes, laying his 
soul open to receive the wound which 
struck it down. 


Concerns abouf fhe impacf of violence 
and whaf many view as ofher forms of so- 
cially dysfunctional enferfainmenf did nof 
begin wifh fhe arrival of fhe Infernef, fech- 
nologically sophisficafed video games, or 
cable felevision. DeFleur and Dennis (1998, 
432) poinfed ouf fhaf once motion picfures 
moved beyond fhe novelfy sfage in fhe lafe 
1920s, "fhe public . . . (became) uneasy 
abouf fhe influence of movies on children." 
By 1929, an esfimafed 40 million minors 
saw a movie af leasf once weekly and crif- 
ics were concerned. Was fhis new fechnol- 
ogy (DeFleur and Dermis 1998, 432) "de- 
sfroying parenfs' confrol over fheir children 
. . . and leaching immoralify?" If is nofe- 
worfhy fhaf "films wifh unwholesome 
fhemes — horror, crime, immoral relafion- 
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ships, and illegal use of alcohol (during 
prohibition) — were especially troubling" 
(DeFleur and Dennis 1998, 432). Public 
worry about the effect of the new motion- 
picture technology was so great that the 
first major studies of mass media effects 
were organized to ex- 
amine the impact of 
movies on society, par- 
ticularly young people. 

The techniques re- 
searchers used, in what 
came to be known as 
the Payne Fund Stud- 
ies (1933-35), often- 
times lacked sophisti- 
cation. The reported 
results of these stud- 
ies, however, were ac- 
cepted by many "with- 
out question, mainly 
because they were the 
first major studies of 
media effects, and the 
results were widely reported" (Biagi 1999, 
271). Yes, there was criticism of the method- 
ology among sophisticated researchers. 
Scholars point out, however, that "the public 
did not care about these controversies. They 
were frightened by the results" (DeFleur and 
Dennis 1998, 432). To the general public, "the 
technical criticisms of research procedures 
seemed . . . like debates over fine points of 
navigation conducted while the ship was 
sinking. Above all, the overall results of the 
Payne Fund Studies seemed to confirm the 
charges of critics of the movies and the worst 
fears of parents" (DeFleur and Dennis 1998, 
432-33). 

The Magic Bullet Theory 

Results like those reported by the 
Payne Fund Studies appeared to support 
the magic-bullet or hypodermic-needle 
theory of mass media impact. Many people 
assumed, for example, that "if one could 


create the right message with the right 
media mix, one could get the masses to fol- 
low heedlessly" (Hiebert and Gibbons 2000, 
126). From a connotative perspective, 
"the symbolism ... is apparent — the me- 
dia are a dangerous drug or a killing force 
that directly and im- 
mediately penetrate 
a person's system" 
(Baran 1999, 318). 

The public's fears 
about the power of 
the media, particu- 
larly the new tech- 
nologies like radio 
and television, were 
seemingly confirmed 
one evening in 1938 
during a radio broad- 
cast. On that even- 
ing, a young Orson 
Welles presented a 
production of War of 
the Worlds by FI. G. 
Wells on GBS's radio program Mercury The- 
ater of the Air. The play "was so realistically 
presented in a 'newscast' format that . . . 
many listeners who tuned in late missed 
the information that it was only a play. They 
thought that Martian monsters were tak- 
ing over" (DeFleur and Dennis 1998, 435). 
One woman in New York said, "I never 
hugged my radio so closely . . . [and] 
prayed while looking out my open window 
to get a faint whiff of gas so that I would 
know when to close my window and her- 
metically seal my room with waterproof ce- 
ment or anything else I could get ahold of" 
(Vivian 1991, 294). 

The radio broadcast "has been called 
the most famous of all radio entertainment 
programs" (Whetmore 1995, 122). As noted, 
it clearly seemed to indicate to many the 
awesome power of the new broadcast tech- 
nology because "no newspaper or maga- 
zine had the ability to evoke such immedi- 


Vfhile media may not be that 
successful in telling 
individuals what to think, it 
may be influential in telling 
them what to think about. 
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ate emotional response" (Whetmore 1995, 
122). Nevertheless, as scholars have 
pointed out, not everyone panicked. If the 
magic-bullet theory was correct, something 
resembling universal hysteria should have 
occurred. After all, creatures from oufer 
space fhaf apparenfly had fhe capacify fo 
desfroy civilization were invading earfh. In 
facf, based on research conducfed affer fhe 
broadcasf, individuals like social psycholo- 
gisf Hadley Canfril "concluded fhaf 'crifi- 
cal abilify' was fhe mosf significanf vari- 
able relafed fo fhe response people made 
fo fhe broadcasf" (DeFleur and Dennis 
1998, 437). More particularly, "fhose high 
in crifical abilify fended nof fo believe fhe 
broadcasf was real. They were more likely 
fo be able fo sorf ouf fhe sifuafion" (DeFleur 
and Dennis 1998, 437). Researchers look 
nofe fhaf "sfafisfical dafa obfained from CBS 
revealed fhaf fhe amounf of education was 
fhe single besf factor in predicting whefher 
people would check fhe broadcasf againsf 
ofher sources of information" (DeFleur and 
Dermis 1998, 438). 

Limited (Insignircant) Media Efects? 

Though many laypersons continue fo 
cife Orson Welles' 1938 broadcasf as evi- 
dence of fhe powerful effecf of media, re- 
search has shown ofherwise. Paradoxically, 
reaction fo fhe War of the Worlds program 
became fhe fuming poinf fhaf evenfually 
led fhe vasf majorify of media scholars fo 
rejecf fhe magic-bullef (powerful effecfs) 
model. 

In lighf of research by Canfril and ofh- 
ers, a paradigm shiff in mass communica- 
fion fheory had faken place by fhe 1940s 
and 1950s. Researchers came fo perceive 
fhaf fhe "media rarely had powerful, direcf 
influence on individuals . . . [buf instead] 
fhe effecfs were quife limifed in scope — 
affecfing only a few people or influencing 
rafher frivial fhoughfs or acfions" (Baran 
and Davis 2000, 122). This concepf became 


known as fhe limited-effects perspective 
which held fhaf "mosf people are shelfered 
from direcf manipulafion . . . [from fhe 
media] by fheir family, friends, coworkers, 
and social groups. People don'f believe 
everyfhing fhey hear or see in fhe media . . . 
]buf insfead] furn fo ofhers for advice and 
crifical inferprefafion" (Baran and Davis 
2000, 132). In shorf, fhe researchers saw fhe 
media as buf one variable in fhe process of 
opinion formafion and change. 

Asking the Wrong Questions? 

For many, any suggesfion "fhaf fhe 
mass media ordinarily did nof have any 
effecfs, jusf did nof seem very reasonable" 
(Severin and Tankard 1992, 209). Cerfainly 
fhose who have "even an elemenfary ac- 
quainfance wifh recenf American hisfory 
musf reach ... a conclusion fhaf, frequenfly 
fhe media have had very powerful influ- 
ences on a number of social and culfural 
sifuafions, frends, and processes" (DeFleur 
and Dermis 1998, 459). 

Here, fhen, is fhe dilemma. Credible — 
scientifically based — research clearly indi- 
cafed fhaf fhe mass media have limifed 
impacf. Was fhaf research wrong? Such a 
conclusion, nofed DeFleur and Dennis 
(1998, 459), "would confradicf . . . [any] 
claim fhaf science reveals frusfworfhy 
knowledge." The answer fo fhis dilemma, 
fhey argued, resfs in an acknowledgemenf 
fhaf "fhe media do have weak effecfs, buf 
. . . [fhaf] fhey also have powerful ef- 
fecfs"(459). Conceding fheir sfafemenf may 
sound like impossible double falk, fhey 
confended fhaf "fhe key fo undersfanding 
fhis seemingly irreconcilable puzzle lies in 
recognizing fhe difference befween shorf- 
ferm effecfs on individuals and long-term 
influence on beliefs, affifudes, and behavior 
fhaf can change shared culfural norms and 
social insfifufions in sociefy af large" (459). 

Illusfrafive of fhis poinf is research con- 
ducfed by George Gerbner, fhe developer 
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of the area of communication research 
known as cultivation theory; research, it 
must be noted, that has been criticized 
strongly in some quarters. His research sug- 
gested that the mass media, particularly 
television, has a cultivation effect which 
"constructs a reality of the world that, al- 
though possibly inaccurate, becomes ac- 
cepted simply because we as a culture be- 
lieve it to be true" (Baran 1999, 333). Indeed, 
studies have indicated that television cul- 
tivates our views with regard to questions 
"such as beauty, sex roles, religion, the ju- 
dicial process, and marriage Television 

cultivates realities, especially for heavy 
viewers" (Baran 1999, 333). When asked, 
for example, "Can people be trusted?" . . . 
heavy television viewers are more likely 
than light viewers to check a response such 
as "Can't be too careful" (Severin and Tan- 
kard 1992, 249). Research suggested "that 
heavy television viewers are getting a 
heightened sense of risk and insecurity 
from television . . . [and that it] maybe lead- 
ing heavy viewers to perceive a 'mean 
world'" (Severin and Tankard 1992, 249). 

Another line of research contends that, 
while the media may not be that success- 
ful in telling individuals what to think, it 
may be influential in telling them what to 
think about. This line of research argues 
that the media may have considerable 
power in setting the agenda. What, for ex- 
ample, are the issues that citizens perceive 
most important when they cast their bal- 
lots on Election Day? Very likely, those is- 
sues highlighted by the media are a signifi- 
cant determinant. The media may be very 
influential in suggesting which issues 
people believe they should consider impor- 
tant in the process of deciding how to cast 
that vote. 

One might propose that contemporary 
research into mass media effects has re- 
vealed an extremely complex picture — 
about which simple answers do not exist. 


Mass media is no magic bullet; however, 
media effects cannot be ignored. It seems 
evident that "in contemporary society . . . 
(the) media play a central part in the over- 
all socialization process by which individu- 
als obtain their personal understandings of 
their culture and their knowledge of their 
social order" (DeFleur and Dennis 1998, 
489). One might argue, in fact, that this "so- 
cialization shapes everyone's patterns of 
perception, thought and action" (DeFleur 
and Dermis 1998, 489). 

To understand and respond intelli- 
gently to the media under such circum- 
stances requires a media literate popula- 
tion. Schools in the United States and 
abroad can and must play a central role in 
developing a society literate about mass 
media. They must teach young people the 
intellectual skills they will need to compre- 
hend and appreciate mass media's role and 
impact (both better and worse) in an in- 
creasingly complex, economically, and 
technologically driven society. 

Schools AND Media Literacy 

We are entering a new media age. As 
media scholar James Carey (1998, 34) as- 
serted, new communication opportunities 
created by technologies such as satellite 
transmission and the Internet represent a 
movement "from a modern to a 
postmodern organization of communica- 
tion." Carey (1998, 33) argued that we are 
in the midst of a "communication revolu- 
tion . . . whose . . . dynamic is at the global 
rather than the national level, a revolution 
producing, in the words of the former chair- 
man of Citicorp, 'the twilight of sover- 
eignty.'" In other words, as we enter this 
postmodern era, we may find that even 
politics will be practiced at a global rather 
than national-state level. 

"Interestingly, and of concern, Carey 
(1998, 34) cautioned that the end point of 
all these changes is quite uncertain. He 
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noted that "it could all turn out badly . . . 
We should remind ourselves that the cul- 
minating event of the communications 
revolution of fhe 1890s [which he cifes as 
beginning fhe modern era of communica- 
fions] came when fhe guns of Augusf 
sounded in 1914 and fhe fwenfiefh cenfury 
really began" (Carey 
1998, 34). 

If schools are fo 
meef fhe challenges 
presenfed during 
fhis revolufionary 
posfmodern era of 
communicafion, fhe 
entire educafional es- 
fablishmenf — school 
adminisfrafors, bu- 
reaucrafs, feachers, 
and colleges of educa- 
fion — musf be corn- 
miffed fo responding 
in an anficipafory and 
creafive manner. A 
commifmenf fo aiding 
fhe developmenf of a media-liferafe popu- 
lafion musf become a cenfral priorify. 

A "media liferacy" program, according 
fo Arf Silverblaff, includes five key elemenfs 
(Baran and Davis 2000, 359); fhese elemenfs 
will help develop in sfudenfs: 

1. an awareness of fhe impacf of fhe 
media on fhe individual and sociefy; 

2. an undersfanding of fhe process of 
mass communicafion; 

3. fhe developmenf of sfrafegies wifh 
which fo analyze and discuss media 
messages; 

4. an awareness of media confenf as 
"fexf" fhaf provides insighf info our con- 
femporary culfure and ourselves; and 

5. fhe culfivafion of an enhanced enjoy- 
menf, undersfanding, and appreciafion of 
media confenf. 

If should be obvious fhaf fhese sugges- 
fions go well beyond fhe fradifional middle 


or secondary school journalism course dur- 
ing which fhe feacher is mosf concerned 
abouf geffing fhe school yearbook or sfu- 
denf newspaper published on fime 
(Martinson 1993). More specifically, genu- 
ine movemenf toward meefing such edu- 
cafional objectives depends on: 

• educators recog- 
nizing fhaf if is imporfanf 
for sfudenfs, and ulfi- 
mafely sociefy, for 
schools fo engage in me- 
dia liferacy programs; 
and 

• educafors — par- 
ficularly school admin- 
isfrafors and bureau- 
crafs — acknowledging 
fhaf such an efforf will 
require resources — re- 
sources fhey musf be 
willing fo provide. 

One legifimafely 
mighf ask where, in fhe 
curriculum, would or 
should media liferacy insfrucfion be 
placed? I have suggested fhaf optimally "all 
high schools should have af leasf one spe- 
cific course . . . focusing on . . . [media lif- 
eracy] (Marfinson 1993, 126). I furfher 
mainfained fhaf such a course "should be 
a graduation requiremenf for all sfudenfs . 
. . [and fhaf if] musf be a vigorous and de- 
manding academic exercise" (126). 

If budgef and ofher academic or cur- 
riculum resfrainfs make if impossible fo de- 
velop and esfablish a specific media liferacy 
course, fhen media liferacy insfrucfion 
musf be builf consciously and specifically 
info exisfing curriculum. If cannof be an 
add-on or afferfhoughf . Schools can accom- 
plish fhis infegrafion in eifher of fwo ways: 

1 . Media liferacy educafion can be des- 
ignafed as a major componenf in one exisf- 
ing course or 

2. Media liferacy educafion can be 
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smaller, but significant, components of sev- 
eral courses. 

if is essential fhaf, above all else, fhe per- 
son or persons assigned fo feach media-re- 
lafed maferial be qualified. Resources are key. 
School adminisfrafors musf find — and be 
willing fo pay — ^persons who have authentic 
expertise in confemporary mass commimi- 
cafion issues if insfrucfion is fo be relevanf 
and educationally fruitful. Honesfy forces 
one fo admif fhaf, in fhe pasf, "too frequenfly 
persons . . . [were] assigned fo feach particu- 
lar courses because fhe adminisfrafor . . . 
[needed] fo place a foofball or baskefball 
coach in a course fhaf fhe adminisfrafor . . . 
[believed required] liffle academic back- 
ground and minimal daily preparation" 
(Martinson 1993, 127). Consequenfly since a 
coach likely saw "fhe daily newspaper and . 
. . [wafched] fhe evening news . . . [fhaf quali- 
fied him] fo feach a course in fhe mass me- 
dia" (Marfinson 1993, 127). 

Perception, Truth, and 
Media Sound Bites 

Esfablishing a curriculum program in 
media liferacy educafion is imporfanf. In a 
posfmodern era and new millennium, com- 
municafion and ifs fechnology play an in- 
creasingly imporfanf role. Therefore, if is 
imperafive fhaf young people be prepared 
for fhaf realify. 

We should nof spend too much time 
looking af fhe frees as we ignore fhe foresf. 
Mass media's influence and effecf on glo- 
bal sociefy is complex. In fhe polifical pro- 
cess, for example, sfudenfs musf under- 
sfand how new media fechnologies 
challenge fhe very manner in which we 
selecf our nation's leaders. Assuming frufh 
in fhaf asserfion, educafors musf ask whaf 
fhe poinf is in having sfudenfs "memorize 
Abraham Lincoln's Geffysburg Address if 
if would be impossible for Lincoln fo be 
elected [in fhe posfmodern communica- 
tions era]" (Marfinson 1993, 126). 


Finally, fhe imporfance of schools 
implementing a genuine program fo build 
media liferacy should become more appar- 
enf if one considers yef anofher emerging 
media fheory. Called media information de- 
pendency theory, if mainfains "fhaf we live 
in a sociefy in which nefworks of infer- 
personal ties are nof as deeply esfablished 
as fhey once were" (DeFleur and Dennis 
1998, 3). In earlier eras, individuals were 
more likely "fo pursue similar ways of life 
and . . . ]were] linked fo word-of-moufh nef- 
works of exfended families, deeply-esfab- 
lished friendships, long-term neighbors 
and ofher social ties from which fhey . . . 
[could] obfain fhe informafion fhey need" 
(DeFleur and Dennis 1998, 3). 

In confemporary fimes, in confrasf, 
"people of many diverse backgrounds live 
in physical proximify fo each ofher, buf wifh 
extensive differences based on efhnicify, race, 
educafion, income, religion, and ofher char- 
acteristics" (DeFleur and Dennis 1998, 3). In 
such an environmenf, people "become de- 
pendenf on . . . ]the media] for information 
needed fo make many kinds of decisions"; 
so much so, in facf, fhaf increasingly fhey fum 
fo fhe ouflefs of mass communications "fo 
find someone fo dafe or even marry" 
(DeFleur and Dennis 1998, 3). 

This arficle began wifh a quofafion 
from Sf. Augusfine in which he expressed 
concern abouf fhe media violence of his 
fime — gladiafor games. Bok (1998, 31) 
pointed ouf Sf. Augusfine's main concerns: 

[about] the nature of the harm 
imputed to . . . [the] spectators them- 
selves — to their souls . . . and the 
risks that spectators thus debilitated 
might pose to others. Are they ren- 
dered more uncaring about suffering 
as a result of having partaken of car- 
nage as entertainment, more pitiless, 
perhaps even more easily moved to 
aggression? 
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The same questions need to be asked 
today — particularly in light of the in- 
creasingly important role the instruments 
of mass communicafion are playing in 
our posfmodern sociefy Media scholars 
undersfand fhaf a feenager viewing a vio- 
lenf program on felevision mosf likely 
will nof leave fhe comforfs of fhe living 
room and affempf fo recreafe fhaf sfylized 
mayhem. Yef, sources as credible as fhe 
U.S. Surgeon General confend "... fhere 
is no longer any quesfion fhaf a relafion- 
ship exisfs befween fhe exposure fo vio- 
lenf felevision programs and increased 
fendencies foward aggressive behavior 
among individuals viewing such con- 
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